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From the viewpoint of the study of 
ancient armor, the present sculpture is of 
considerable value. It supplements, in 
the round, the drawings of the manuscript 
Cantigas de Santa Maria, of Alphonso the 
Wise, which is preserved to-day in the 
Escorial. 1 1 shows similar horse trappings, 
including a curious plate, probably of 
cuir-bouilli, which protected the flank and 
rump. The rein was singularly light, prob- 
ably of horsehair, which was flung over 
the high cantle of the saddle; it was for 
curb only, and the branch of the bit, to 
which it was attached, extended far down 
at the side, the ring marking its end appear- 
ing against the horse's neck. 'Twas a 
merciless curb, and speaks clearly of a time 
when a rider expected instant obedience; 
he had other things to do than struggle 
with his horse; his hands must be largely 
free for the use of buckler and sword. In 
the knight's equipment one notes the early 
bassinet which extends low at the back of 
the head, comes to a sub-acute point, and 
is strengthened by strips of metal, probably 
of steel gilded, which covered the sutures 
of the triangular plates which make up the 
shell, or timbre, of the casque of this period. 
The knight is fully clad in banded mail, 
which is of links of the largest size, and his 
heavy shirt or hauberk extends down the 
thighs half-way to the knees. He is 
wearing a surcoat, close-fitting, but slashed 
at the skirts; it is especially interesting, 
as the modeling clearly shows, that a 
heavily padded garment was present 
underneath the mail. The legs were 
encased in a pantaloon of chain mail which 
terminated in mail sollerets, as one some- 
times sees in early brasses. The mail of 
the hand was not continued over the palm: 
here a separate pad is shown which was 
probably of leather. A narrow ceinture 
suspends the long straps of the sword 
hanger, which is articulated to the scab- 
bard by means of large rings. The sword 
hilt has the usual short guard and straight 
quillons, and the pommel is unusual in 
developing the form of a fleur-de-lis. 
The buckler, borne on the knight's ex- 
tended arm, is typically Spanish; its rim 
is distinct and was probably of metal and 
its central portion was of wood, or possi- 



bly of boiled leather; the straps for the 
hand and arm were broad and strong, and 
their ends slightly ornamented where they 
were fastened to the shield. 

B. D. 

CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT 
accessions of i912 

sculptures, terracottas, and 
miscellaneous objects 

Sculptures 

THE two most important sculp- 
tures purchased in 19 12 — the 
Roman portrait head in red 
porphyry and the archaistic 
head of Athena — have already been pub- 
lished in a previous number of the Bulle- 
tin. There remain to be described eight 1 
other pieces. 

Of these the most important is an Athe- 
nian gravestone in the form of a large 
vase (fig. 1). Our collection of Greek 
sculptures comprises a number of grave- 
stones of various types — the simple slab, 
decorated with a relief or painting and sur- 
mounted by a decorated finial; the more 
monumental type in which the sculptured 
slab is recessed between two pilasters in the 
form of a shrine; and the slab without relief 
decoration, ending above in an akroterion. 
This is our first example of another form 
which became very common during the 
fourth century B. C, in which the monu- 
ment has assumed the shape of a vase and 
has a relief decoration on its principal 
field. Its origin is clearly derived from 
the custom of placing terracotta vases on 
the tombs as offerings to the dead, as is 
shown by the fact that the two shapes 
which occur in marble, the lekythos or 
oil-jug and the loutrophoros or marriage- 
vase, are also the two which were com- 
monly used for the dedications in terracotta. 
Our example has the shape of a lekythos 
and is decorated with a charming scene in 
relief, representing a man and a woman 
clasping hands, and a seated woman hold- 
ing out a bird to a little girl. We may 

l A ninth piece has not yet been properly set 
up and will, therefore, be reserved for future 
treatment. 
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assume that the monument was raised in 
memory of a woman, who is here shown in 
two aspects — in her relation to her hus- 
band, to whom she is quietly bidding fare- 
well, and in her relation to her child, with 





FIG. I. ATHENIAN GRAVESTONE 
IV CENTURY B. C. 

whom she is playing, as she might have 
been any day during her life. These two 
simple scenes are typical of the subjects 
selected by the Greek artist for tomb repre- 
sentations: they show the dead as she 
was in every-day life, with only a note of 
parting introduced by a handclasp, and 



with no suggestion of grief except in the 
quiet pathos which pervades the scene. 

As is well known, reliefs of this kind are 
frequently of hasty execution, as a result 
of their production in large numbers, often 
by artisans rather than artists. The work- 
manship in our relief, though not of the 
highest finish, is considerably above the 
average. From its style it can be assigned 
to the early fourth century B. C. 

The head of an old woman is interesting 
in connection with the statue of the Old 
Market Woman acquired by the Museum 
in 1909. The head is clearly from a 
similar statue and represents the same 
type, with some variations, such as the 
manner in which the kerchief is worn, and 
the absence of the wreath. The style is 
of the same uncompromising realism, the 
deep furrows and the withered skin being 
represented without any of the idealizing 
tendency characteristic of the earlier 
Greek artists. Unfortunately the features 
of the newly acquired head are much muti- 
lated and thus throw no light on the miss- 
ing parts of our statue. 

A charming relief dating from the fourth 
century B. C. shows a youth on horseback. 
He wears a chlamys, or short cloak, and 
shoes, and places one hand on the head 
of his spirited animal. The subject and 
style recall the other relief of a young 
horseman in our collection, but the new 
example does not show the same perfection 
of modeling and composition that dis- 
tinguishes the other work. 

A pointed pillar, 14! in. (37.2cm.) high, 
with a snake coiled round it and an ivy 
wreath at the top, probably served as a 
symbol of Apollo Agyieus, who, we are 
told, was worshiped under the form of a 
pointed column. Similar objects often 
occur on coins and have been thus inter- 
preted (cf. Overbeck, Griechische Kunst- 
mythologie p. 3 f.). The base of our exam- 
ple is left rough and was evidently intended 
to be sunk in the ground. 

A head from an archaic Greek relief, 
found at Megara, is noteworthy for the 
treatment of the eyes, which are left hol- 
low and were evidently intended to be 
inlaid with some other material. 

The three other pieces are heads, all 
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considerably under life-size. One is of a 
youth, of fifth-century type, somewhat 
fragmentary; the second represents a 
boy with short wavy hair, dating from the 
fourth century B. C; and the third is of a 
baby (fig. 2), modeled with great truth to 
nature, probably of the Roman period. 

TERRACOTTAS 

The terracottas acquired during the last 
year are of varied character, ranging from 
the sixth century to the late Greek period, 
and comprising reliefs, statuettes, and parts 
of large figures in the round. First must 
be mentioned three archaic Greek reliefs. 
Of these the most important is one belong- 
ing to the so-called "Melian" class, with a 
representation of Phrixos on the Ram 
(fig. 4). Phrixos, a fine, youthful figure, 
has seized the ram by the horns with both 
hands and thus flies with him to safety 
over the sea. The water is indicated by a 
few wavy lines and by the presence of two 
fishes. The outer contours of the figures 
are cut out in accordance with the general 
practice in this class of reliefs; on the sur- 
face are numerous traces of white paint. 
The idea of forward motion is successfully 
indicated, and the modeling, especially on 
the figure of Phrixos, has distinction and 
beauty. This relief is not a recent find, 
but has been known for some time. It 
formed part of the Laborde Collection and 
was published in the Annali deir Instituto 
archeologico, 1867, Tav. d' agg. B. p. 90. 
It belongs to the later group of Melian 
reliefs, retaining only slight traces of 
archaic stiffness, and must date from the 
transition period, about 470-450 B. C. 

Another interesting piece is a fragment 
from a "Locrian" relief (fig. 5). It repre- 
sents Hades, a youthful, beardless figure, 
carrying off Persephone, who has one arm 
outstretched to indicate fright, while in 
the other she holds a cock, an animal 
especially sacred to her. The clay is of 
the very rough, gritty kind, characteristic 
of reliefs from Locri (South Italy). The 
subject of Hades carrying off Persephone 
occurs a number of times on similar reliefs 
(cf. British Museum, Catalogue of Terra- 
cottas, B 481, 482 and others there cited), 



probably because of their connection with 
the famous sanctuary of Persephone in 
that vicinity. On one of these represen- 
tations (Br. Mus. B 481) enough is pre- 
served to show that Hades is in the act of 
mounting his chariot, carrying Persephone 
in both arms; which gives the clue for the 
interpretation of our relief. It is note- 
worthy that in some of these reliefs, in- 
cluding ours, Hades is not an elderly, 
bearded man, as we know him from other 
representations, but a beardless youth, 




FIG. 2. HEAD OF A BABY 
ROMAN PERIOD 

perhaps in his character of an impetuous 
bridegroom. On the other hand, about 
500 B. C. the greater divinities were some- 
times represented beardless; and it is to 
approximately this period that our relief 
must be assigned from its style. 

The third relief is a small plaque, from 
Orvieto, representing two warriors, fully 
armed, clasping hands. The style is that 
of the archaic period, the composition 
being clearly reminiscent of Athenian 
black-figured vase-paintings. The exe- 
cution is delicate and careful, but not of 
great finish. 

Interesting acquisitions are four reliefs 
from so-called " Canosa " vases (fig. 3), a 
series of large ornamental vessels belonging 
to the Hellenistic period and found chiefly 
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at Canosa in Southern Italy. The manner 
in which such slabs were attached to the 
vases can be seen by an example in our 
collection (cf. No. 06.1021. 248 in Gallery 
8) on which similar reliefs are still in place. 
The four pieces just acquired are remark- 
able for the excellent preservation of their 
brilliant colors. The figures, which are 
really worked in the round and merely 
attached to the background at various 
points, are first covered with a white slip 
and then colored in tempera with brown, 



vigorous and often reminiscent of Greek 
prototypes. They were originally covered 
with brilliant colors, so that their effect 
must indeed have been highly decorative. 
Our two specimens are excellent and 
typical examples. The composition shows 
great freedom, the abandon of the Bacchic 
frenzy being portrayed with much spirit, 
while the feeling for rhythmical composi- 
tion is not lost sight of. The style and 
execution are similar to those of the Neo- 
Attic reliefs. There are considerable 




FIG. 3. RELIEF FROM A CANOSA VASE 



black, pink, and blue. They represent 
scenes of contest, both on foot and on 
horseback, with two combatants to each 
slab. The groups are vigorously composed, 
but there is a marked striving for effect, 
and the impression of the whole is gaudy 
and indicative of the decadent taste of the 
period. 

Two large mural reliefs (fig. 6), each 
with a representation of a Satyr and a 
Maenad dancing in Bacchic frenzy, belong 
to the Roman period. Terracotta mural 
reliefs of this kind have been found in large 
numbers, chiefly in or near Rome. They 
apparently served a decorative purpose 
both on the exterior and interior of build- 
ings. The holes with which they are 
provided show that they were nailed 
against the walls. Their style is, as a rule, 



remains of the original color scheme, 
especially on one of the Satyrs: the back- 
ground was painted blue, pink was used 
as a flesh-color, brown on the hair, and 
yellow on the panther's skin. The borders 
at the top and bottom of the slab are 
decorated with tongue and palmette 
patterns respectively. 

Among the statuettes the most impor- 
tant piece is a female figure, of Tanagra 
type, in a rather unusual pose (fig. 7). 
She is represented with her left knee raised 
to balance a mirror, by the help of which 
she is arranging her hair. She wears a 
chiton and mantle, on both of which are 
traces of purple color. The mirror is of the 
type common during the fourth century 
B. C, with a cover attached by a hinge; it 
is noteworthy that the surface which 
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served for reflection is painted, blue. The 
pose is very graceful, and in its unusual 
outline presents a pleasant contrast to the 
charming but sometimes rather mono- 
tonous series of standing draped figures of 
the Tanagra class. 

A statuette of Priapos, the god of fer- 



from Tarentum in the Naples Museum 
(cf. Winter, Die Typen der figurlichen 
Terrakotten, II, p. 318, 6), the boy is 
winged, so that it is probable that in our 





FIG. 4. "MELIAN" RELIEF 
PHRIXOS ON THE RAM 



FIG. 5. "LOCRIAN" RELIEF 
HADES AND PERSEPHONE 
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FIG. 6. ROMAN MURAL RELIEF 



tility, is of late Greek type. He is repre- 
sented as an ugly, bearded man, carrying 
in his garment a variety of fruit, symbolic 
of his connection with agriculture. 

The other statuettes all come from Taren- 
tum and consist of two figures of Aphro- 
dite, one with a small Eros on her lap, the 
other with a dove and a phiale; a dancing 
girl; the upper part of a female figure play- 
ing the lyre; a flying Eros; and an Eros 
riding a lion. The Eros on the lion has no 
wings, but in an almost identical group 



group he was also intended to represent 
the love god. The execution of these 
figures — as in the majority of Tarentine 
statuettes — is not of a high order; the 
finest specimen is the dancing girl, who, in 
grace and simplicity of pose, almost rivals 
her Tanagra sisters. A few miscellaneous 
pieces, also from Tarentum, were found 
with the statuettes. They are three deep 
plates, a three-legged stool, and four 
rosettes with traces of gilding, which prob- 
ably served as imitation jewelry. 
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Clay was sometimes used for full-size 
statues instead of stone. A number of 
heads from such figures, found in Cyprus, 
are shown in Floor Case X in the Cesnola 
Gallery. The example just acquired, 
which comes from Thebes, is of very primi- 
tive type, dating probably as far back as 
the seventh century B. C. It is the head 
of a male figure, about three-quarter life- 
size, wearing a close-fitting cap and earrings 




FIG. 7. TANAGRA STATUETTE 

of the double spiral type. All over the 
surface are extensive traces of color. 

A large head of a panther which served 
as a spout is a vigorous piece of modeling 
of the late Greek or Roman period. On 
the neck are remains of a wreath of leaves 
and bunches of grapes. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Besides the objects described above, a 
few of miscellaneous character deserve 
notice. An important acquisition is a 



Roman fresco-painting, i6J in. (41.9 cm.) 
by 17 in. (43. 2 cm.) (fig. 8). Its condition 
is somewhat fragmentary, but the subject 
can still be clearly made out. It is appar- 
ently a free copy after the famous group of 
Hermes and the infant Diqnysos by Praxi- 
teles at Olympia, only that Hermes has 
here become a Satyr by the addition of 
pointed ears and a wreath. The upper 
parts only of the Satyr and the child are 
shown, the whole being enclosed in a 
medallion, with a border of flowers and 
fruit. The Satyr is represented with his 
right arm raised, holding a bunch of grapes; 
on his left arm he supports the little Diony- 
sos, characterized as the wine-god by the 
vine leaves in his hair. The influence of 
Praxiteles' group on subsequent art is 
shown by a number of sculptures, 1 bronze 
statuettes, and Roman wall paintings, 2 
which clearly go back more or less directly 
to that original. Our fresco is an impor- 
tant addition to this list; not only because 
it bears out the evidence already supplied 
by some of the other works that the object 
held in the right hand of the Praxiteles 
Hermes was a bunch of grapes, but also 
because it has considerable artistic merit. 
In the head of the Satyr particularly, with 
its broad forehead divided by a horizontal 
groove and the far-away look in the eyes, 
the artist has caught something of the 
noble conception of his great predecessor. 
In the composition, however, there is con- 
siderable variance. The little Dionysos 
is placed much higher in our fresco than 
in the original group, and the child is not 
reaching eagerly for the object in the 
youth's right hand, but drinking from a 
bowl; so that the motive of holding up the 
fruit has lost its meaning. This change 
can easily be explained by the exigencies 
of introducing the group into a medallion 
space: the child had to be raised to appear 
at all, and as, even then, only the bust could 
be shown, it probably seemed more appro- 
priate to abandon the original pose alto- 
gether. In any case, of course, the Roman 
artist was not working from the Greek ori- 

l cf. e. g. Furtwangler, Der Satyr aus Perga- 
mon, p. 21, note 2. 

2 cf. the references given by Collignon, Histoire 
de la Sculpture grecque, p. 292. 
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ginal, but from a later conception, which 
had probably already undergone some 
changes. It is noteworthy that in the 
other Roman paintings representing this 
subject it is also a Satyr and not Hermes 
who is depicted. Apparently the associa- 
tion of a Satyr with Dionysos was more 
familiar and, therefore, preferable to the 
Roman artist. 

A finely worked piece is a gold rosette 
from Rhodes, decorated with smaller 
rosettes on its petals 
and the head of a 
griffin in the center, 
the whole profusely 
ornamented with 
granulation. It prob- 
ably formed part of 
a diadem, and was 
soldered to a ribbon, 
as there is no other 
means of attachment. 
The tyle is early, of 
the archaic Greek 
r eriod. 

Six pieces of glass 
from Syria are valu- 
able additions to our 
already important 
collection. Two of 
theseare small "Mille- 
fiori" or mosaic bowls, one composed of 
plaques of rich purple and green, with 
rosettes in yellow, red, and white (fig. 
9); the other with the predominating color 
in light green, and patterns in yellow, red, 
and purple interspersed. Though of small 



FIG. 8. ROMAN FRESCO 



dimensions, both are excellent examples of 
this complicated technique, which was 
practised chiefly during the first century 
A. D., and which has produced some of the 
finest specimens of the ancient glass 
industry. Two little moulded jugs belong 
to the class generally called "Sidonian," 
from the fact that some examples are 
signed by makers who expressly so called 
themselves. One is of a beautiful silvery 
green color and has an effective design of 
a wreath round the 
body; the second is 
hexagonal in shape, of 
deep blue color, and 
ornamen ted with 
scrolls and ribs. They 
date from the period 
of the first century 
B. C. to the first cen- 
tury A. D. The other 
two pieces are a plain 
glass jug, of excep- 
tionally fine irides- 
cence, and a fragment 
from a "cameo" glass 
cup with the relief 
of a draped woman. 

Finally must be 
mentioned three frag- 
ments of ivory, finely 
carved with representations of two Erotes 
and the head of a duck, in relief. They 
belong to the Roman period, and prob- 
ably once ornamented a chair or similar 
object. 

G. M. A. R. 
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FIG. 9. MILLEFIORI BOWL 
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